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ence upon the foreign policy of Bohemia. This had formerly been regulated
almost exclusively by the personal inclinations of the individual rulers, and
thus almost entirely lacked consistency; but henceforth it begins to follow
a clearly-conceived and consistent aim, so that as time goes on we can
speak of definite traditions of Bohemian policy. In this connexion the
relations of Bohemia with Austria must first be considered. Even in the
last years of Pfemysl Ottokar I, hostilities arose between Bohemia and
Austria. Their origin lay in the fact that Henry, the eldest son of the
Emperor Frederick II, married a daughter of the Austrian Duke Leopold VI,
of the house of Babenberg, instead of the daughter of the King of Bohemia,
to whom he had been betrothed since childhood. But it was only under
Pferaysrs successor, King Wenceslas I (1230-1253), that open war broke
out on this account. In his attack upon the Duke of Austria, Frederick II
the Valiant, the last Babenberger, the King of Bohemia was joined by
his two neighbours, Bela IV, King of Hungary, and Otto, Duke of Bavaria,
and after some time the Emperor Frederick II himself joined this coalition.
As executor of the ban pronounced by the Emperor against the Duke of
Austria, King Wenceslas together with other princes of the Empire in-
vaded his territory and brought it almost under the Emperor's power
(1237). But soon after, King Wenceslas, at the instigation of the papal
Curia, broke away from the Emperor and reconciled himself with the Duke
of Austria, whose niece Gertrude, to mark the occasion, was betrothed to
Wenceslas' eldest son Vladislav (1239). Hostilities broke out again
between Bohemia and Austria immediately after this, but were stopped
by the common danger which threatened both lands in the approach of
the Mongols. Wenceslas1 kingdom was entered by these terrible foes.
After the northern Tartar horde had crushingly defeated the Duke of
Silesia (1241) at Liegnitz, it invaded Moravia also. While Bohemia was
saved from the Mongols, owing largely to the exertions of King Wenceslas,
who took up a position on the borders with a strong army to face the foe,
Moravia was utterly laid waste, and not until their retreat from Europe
was it freed from this torment.1

Hardly was the danger from the Mongols over before hostilities broke
out once more between Bohemia and Austria; and these, in so far as
they were involved in the great contemporary struggle between the
Papacy and the Empire, were also of importance for the general history
of that time. An important change in the relations between Bohemia
and Austria came about on the death of Duke Frederick of Austria (1246).
Only then did the long-arranged marriage between his niece Gertrude
and Vladislav, son of the King of Bohemia, actually take place.
Through this marriage the royal house of Bohemia saw open before it the
brilliant prospect of a widening of its realms through the Babenberg

1 Of a great defeat said to have been inflicted upon the Mongols near Olomouc,
we hear first from a later tradition, of which use was made in the famous forgery of
the nineteenth century, the so-called Kontynhtfer HS (Krtilodvor&S rttkopte).
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